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LATIN IN PEACE AND WAR.... 


War puts a premium on disciplinary subjects like Latin. Drill is vital in 
war, and drill in the orderly inflections of a kindred language like Latin affords 
the best promise to the young pupil of mastery of his native English. 

The following well-tested series covers the best recommendations for 
the high school course :— 


FIRST YEAR LATIN by Smith-Thompson 
LATIN WORKBOOK by Thompson-Peters 
SECOND YEAR LATIN by Scudder 

‘ THIRD YEAR LATIN by Kelsey-Meinecke 
FOURTH YEAR LATIN by Carlisle-Richardson 


CLASSICAL MYTHS by Herzberg 
covers every allusion to mythology which 
occurs in the Latin Series. 
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SWIMMERS IN WARFARE 


There is perhaps scant excuse for adding another 
parallel between classical and modern practice in war- 
fare at this time. Yet amid the current confusion of 
alphabetical designations of men and machines, it may 
be doubted whether many persons would readily and 
correctly interpret the initials UDT’s as Underwater 
Demolition Teams, for no publicity regarding this 
unique naval unit was permitted until after V-J Day. 
A United Press despatch under the dateline ‘A Naval 
Demolition Base, Maui, Hawaii, August 23, 1945’ tells 
of the training and exploits of the UDT’s. 


The men selected were naturally good swimmers, 
able to cover a mile in forty minutes; they were equip- 
ped with water masks on their faces and rubber fins 
on their feet; at night they wore hoods coated with 
aluminum paint to blend with the shimmer of the 
water. Their range of activities, when once developed, 
was widely extended, for they operated from the 
Marshalls to Borneo. Their assignments carried them 
to Okinawa, and Guam, and elsewhere, sometimes as 
long as six days in advance of the actual invasions. 
Once they were ashore, their duties were to demolish 
the beach obstacles, open the way for a quick landing, 
and guide the invading forces to their proper objectives. 
Not unnaturally the UDT’s reported that they found 
their greatest safety in the water, for there it proved 
that human physique was superior to mechanical war- 
fare; the swimmers even amused themselves by catch- 
ing Japanese bullets which floated slowly down to the 
depths where they swam. Distinctions of rank dis- 
appeared in the service. As one enlisted man observed: 
‘There are no collar insignia on a pair of swimming 
trunks’. 

With this brief description of the UDT’s as a justifi- 
cation for an awakened train of thought, let us recall a 
few occasions in antiquity when skill in the water 


played a significant part in warfare. Among the 


Romans, and more especially among the Greeks, a 
knowledge of swimming was regarded almost as a 
necessary part of a liberal education,! for such must be 
the interpretation of Plato’s proverb (Laws 689D), 
which identifies the ignorant man as one who knows 
‘neither letters nor swimming’, a sentiment that was 
echoed by Suetonius (Augustus 64), when he said of 
Augustus: nepotes et litteras et natare aliaeque rudi- 
menta per se plerumque docuit. Caligula, though 
naturally an apt pupil, was unable to swim, a deficiency 
that seemed to his biographer worthy of mention.? 
Cato the Elder, like Augustus, regarded swimming as 
a necessary accomplishment and undertook the personal 
instruction of his son in this art as well as in the other 
branches of learning which he esteemed. 


So much, then, may be said of the regard in which 
swimming as an accomplishment was held by the 
ancients. The more important consideration for the 
present study is the use to which facility in the water 
was put in actual naval, military, and siege maneuvers. 
Herodotus (VIII.8.1-4) introduces the most renowned 
swimmer and diver of the early part of the fifth cen- 
tury in the person of Scyllias B Scione. Scyllias de- 
serted the Persian cause, leapt into the sea at Aphetae 
and swam under water to Artemisium, a distance of 
some eighty stades, where he gave valuable strategic 
advice to the Greek commanders. Herodotus has the 
good grace to interrupt his narrative at this point to 
disavow his belief in the story of a man who could 


1H. A. Sanders, Swimming among the Greeks and Romans, 
CJ XX (1925), 566-568, has studied the strokes and technique 
of ancient swimming; a few years later I briefly described 
some of the instances in Greek literature mentioned below in a 
study that was directed toward an explanation of the inability 
of the barbarians to swim (Swimming among the Greeks and 
Barbarians, CJ XXIX(1934), 609-612). See also for abundant 
factual material E. Mehl, Schwimmen, in Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, 
Real-Encyclopadie, Supplementband V (1931), 847-864. 


2Suetonius, Caligula 54. 
3Plutarch, Cato the Elder XX.7. 
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swim several miles under water and to state it as his 
own prosaic belief that a boat was used. 


More significant, however, is Herodotus’ cautious 
statement that many false tales and some true ones are 
told about this same Scyllias, for, while he suppresses 
all further details, the evidence may be gathered from 
later sources. Pausanias (X.19.1) says that the Amphic- 
tyons erected a statue at Delphi to this same man, 
whom he calls Scyllis, and to his daughter Hydne, who 
was likewise a diver. Together they had dislodged the 
anchors of the Persian ships at Cape Sepias during a 
storm and rendered signal service to the Greek cause. 
The exploit of Scyllias, or Scyllus as the name now 
appears, is further attested in the Greek Anthology 
(IX.296), where he is credited with the discovery of 
‘naval warfare in the deeps’; by Pliny (N.H. 
XXXV.139), who states that at Delphi a certain 
Androbius painted Scyllus in the act of severing the 
anchors of the Persian fleet; and by Athenaeus 
(Deipnosophistae VII.296e), whose interest is in 
Hydne, whom he identifies as ‘the daughter of Scyllus, 
the diver from Scione’. 


The implications of this accumulation of evidence 
are unmistakable. The caution of Herodotus may have 
been justified, but there can be little doubt that 
Scyllias was an historical character, a swimmer and 
diver of exceptional ability; that he, and probably his 
daughter, as well, did turn their skill to practical ser- 
vice against the Persian ships; and that the Greeks in 
later times delighted to honor them. 


During the Peloponnesian War two incidents oc- 
curred in which the skill of swimmers and divers 
assumed major importance, nor is there any reason to 
discount the sober, objective narrative in which Thucy- 
dides records the details. The first instance occurred 
when the Spartans were confronted with the necessity 
of conveying food to their comrades on the island of 
Sphacteria in 425 B.c. The Athenians held control of 
the sea, with the result that only at grave hazard could 
boats with food reach the island. The Spartans were 
more successful, however, when they found divers who 
swam out from the harbor under water, dragging by a 
cord skins that were filled with concentrated foods, 
poppy’ seed soaked in honey and crushed linseed (Thuc. 
V.26.8). In no war has the service of supply assumed 
notably less importance than conduct of the campaign 
itself, nor was this any exception. It was not the failure 
of supply that brought disaster to the besieged Lacedae- 
monians. 


The second aquatic incident took place in and about 
the harbor of Syracuse during the Sicilian Expedition. 
The Syracusans had driven piles into the sea, some pro- 
jecting above the water and some submerged beneath, 
in order to provide a safe mooring for their un 8 
against the marauding Athenian vessels, which might 


sail up and ram them. The Athenians removed or 
broke off a number of the piles by ingenious mechan- 
ical devices. Those concealed beneath the water re- 
mained the more troublesome, but they, too, were re- 
moved for the most part by swimmers who dove down 
and sawed them off beneath the water. It is a difficult 
and arduous task to saw a vertical pile under water, 
and its successful accomplishment indicates a high 
degree of skill, training, and endurance on the part of 
the ancient Underwater Demolition Teams’ (Thuc. 
VII.25.5-7). 

The annals of Roman military history afford sur- 
prisingly few instances of the deliberate and planned 
use of skilled swimmers or divers in warfare, perhaps 
because the nature of the campaigns afforded less scope 
for such action, perhaps because the methodical mind 
of Roman military officialdom was less imaginative than 
their Hellenic counterpart. Caesar’s landing in Britain 
bears evidence of the situation in the light of the ex- 
ample and exhortation of the standard-bearer of the 
tenth legion (Bellum Gallicum [V.25). The maneuver 
would scarcely have been successful if the soldiers had 
not been able to swim, but beyond that one can draw 
few conclusions. The nature of the landing enterprise, 
as well as the novelty of the beach landing, makes it 
clear that this was not an instance of the calculated 


use of trained swimmers in warfare.* 


The swimmers of antiquity lacked the refinements 
of modern warfare, face helmets, aluminum-painted dis- 
guises, and rubber fins. Yet they acquitted themselves 
with distinction in those instances where their physical 
stamina and aquatic skill were turned to the ends 
of war. 


H. N. Coucu 


BROWN UNIVERSITY 


PAULO MAIORA CANAMUS: 
SOME SECOND THOUGHTS ABOUT THE 
CLASSICS IN AMERICA 


There is at times a kind of Classic modesty behind 
the current, and recurrent, relegation of the Classics: 
people are embarrassed and disturbed by any strong 
asseveration of a principle. And that, of course, is 
what the Classics are. At other times an old reiteration 
of the truth recalls too vividly the perspicuity that we 
lack, the clarity that we may have lost, the human pur- 

ses that for millenia lie unachieved and even reso- 
lutely silenced. The danger is that diffidetice or foolish 
shame may lead us some day to expel these discom- 


4That Julius Caesar was a powerful and skilled swimmer 
is attested by Suetonius in a paragraph devoted to the physical 
prowess of the general (Julius 57). Hirtius tells, too, of 
Caesar’s escape by swimming at Alexandria (Bellum Alexan- 
drinum 21). 
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moding truths, and sin a second time against philoso- 
phy. The Classics have a way of standing there be- 
tween us and the truth: it is only through the one 
that very often we can apprehend the other. 


As an older humanist might once have dared to put 
it: where forsooth shall we discern more quickly or 
more comprehensively the fundamental traits of man; 
his insolence and self-respect; his jubilation and his 
grief; his wrath and his remorse; his hatred and com- 
passion; his patience and rebellion; in short, that whole 
variety of subtle motives, shifting attitudes, and self- 
which confound as they support 
a man? ere shall we detect with greater joy or un- 
derstanding the right relationship of suffering and 
sympathy; of interest, easier to proffer than it is to 
calculate, and human justice, natural excellence of man, 
related to his personality as sharpness to a cutting 
blade; of power, necessary but corruptible, and freedom, 
in conduct never more than semblance and delusion, in 


thought or feeling, indestructible and boundless? 


Such facts are more important now than when they 
were recorded, for they are verified by all the vast ex- 
petience of intervening time; and this corroboration of 
the centuries does not, of course, diminish, it augments 
the value of a Classic. Moreover, the complexity of 
modern life is no excuse for slighting ancient letters; 
but even better cause for sifting our experience to find 
out what is best within it. The Classics are by defini- 
tion books which must perpetuate some closer insight 
or some larger vision which will always be of aid in any 
effort to revise or to enlarge the plainer thinking of 
the world. A rich reserve of excellent ideas and ideals, 
they are preserved by their unique capacity to exercise 
and to exalt the mind. They would not survive at all, 
if they did not inspire as they may instruct the world. 
They never stifle anyone whose spirit is not sooner 
suffocated by his own suspicions, fears, and genuine 
senility; they quicken and renew the soul, for they 
were written when the world was young, although by 
odd and adventitious interchange of terms, we call 
the ageing, antiquated world in which we live, a 
new one. 

True, the Classics age our memories, and in a sense 
we are as old, and one might add, no older than the 
books we read. A Classic never blanched a man’s 
imagination; what withers this is arid policies designed 


to dry the springs of intellectual, imaginative living. 


For such a life, we need to be refreshed and awed by 
all those cool considerations of the Greeks, warmed and 
humbled by the fierce intensity and majesty of Rome; 
for these will most impart to us that subtle sense of 
fact which best discovers truth, embraces, and con- 
veys it. 

We shall require such ability in order to achieve a 
wisdom and a richly-worded eloquence to match our 
new authority and power in the universe. The Classics 


are, of course, not foreign to us: that view is a parochial 
absurdity not far removed in origin or ee from 
other monstrous notions which have recently brought 
havoc and catastrophe to human life. The American 
mind is at least as old as Homer. In any case, the works 
of Greece and of Rome are not the special property of 
any country, any continent; a live, enduring b 
their singular capacity to stimulate and liberate all 
sensitive and speculative minds in any nation of the 
earth. 

Those of us with any knowledge of the past prefer 
to demonstrate, not advocate the value of our own con- 
victions; yet surely we must clarify and sometimes even 
recommend the merit of our sentiments. We too may 
speak for Archias: we know him best, though cer- 
tainly antiquity does not belong to us, the few who 
propagate its language and its history. Greek and 
Latin are not special subjects in the way that physics, 
say, or Spanish is; for all of us are antiquarians, in the 
very words we use, the thoughts we have, the aspirations 
which we nourish. The Classics are a vital part of what 
we are, and of this fact we must be lucidly aware: to 
be civilized is surely to be conscious of oneself in such 
respects. You cannot ‘be yourself’, in common Ameri- 
can parlance, unless, attentive to that searching ad- 
monition of the Greeks, you ‘know yourself’: there is 
a fast and even rigid bond between these two un- 
studied, sound injunctions. 

The ancients tell you much of what you are and 
what you ought to be: the Romans more of one, for 
they were great historians at heart, making history and 
living it; the Greeks are almost all philosophers, unable 
to resist a passing speculation on the meaning of events. 
And yet, creatively, we feel the poet’s breath in both 
critiques, enlivening their sense and making of their 
study something that will stir and animate the reader. 
Herein lies the mystery of Plato’s thought, the magic 


quality of Vergil’s art. Plato permeates so much of © 


man’s experience and draws from this in vibrant terms _ 


an all-sufficient answer to the question, Why be good 
or why be just? For man, he thinks, there is no other 
excellence: his goodness is his reason, and his reason is 
the man. Humanism is the science of perfection, and 
Plato is the perfect humanist. Vergil’s lines cast such 
a spell, because at once they sober and excite the 
mind; it is such attributes, exhilaration and sobriety, 
which give to art an educational puny 

Such literature too should please a democratic nation, 
for it makes us feel the force of certain equalizing truths 
about the human race: its optimism and its great de- 
spair; its dreary malice and its fine benevolence; its 
glowing generosity and dismal avarice; its pallid and 
unpalliated fears of death and pov and pain; its 
unallayed, insatiable passion for life. There is moreover 
nothing really anti-democratic in the Classics: no one 
ever learned to love autocracy by reading Tacitus; 
while on the other hand there are so many who have 
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learned to cherish justice in the pages of Thucydides 
and liberty through reading Cicero. 


It is sometimes claimed against the Classics that the 
cultivate refinement. Is it then vulgarity we want? If 
so, by all means let us blast these ancient dikes against 
the rolling seas of violence, vulgarity, brutality, and 
ugliness. It is charged that they append to ordinary 
living, goals too high, too distant, and too difficult to 
hit. And shall we miss the mark less readily by pulling 
down the target? Perhaps we need a Sibyl to address 
us: “Where else but in the Classics shall you stand with 
Daphnis looking down exultant on the stars? How else 
climb the cliffs where all commotion seems at rest 
below? How else learn to sing the larger theme of 
worlds reborn? Your native groves and myrtles may not 
charm the world. Today you have some reason to be- 
lieve that once again the mighty order of the ages 
starts anew, that justice will ‘retrace her steps, that 
iron men are dead and golden generations rise about 
you, that peaceful folk throughout this swaying uni- 
verse rejoice in years to come. And though Vergil’s 
quaint and rustic miracles do not occur: if no flocks 
come unbidden to the pails, nor serpents die, nor 
hardened oaks drip honey, though there are other wars 
and other argosies and cities girt with walls, yet surely 

lains will yellow with the corn, the clustered grape 
i red upon the vine, and you shall long for breath 
enough to sing the joys of peace now. Not otherwise 
shall you create America a citadel of hope, a continent 
of Homer-hearted men. Not otherwise will the swift 
arrow of your faith take fire as it flies.’ 


Science by itself will not suffice; Phaeton can never 
drive the horses of the sun. Humanistic studies are the 
constitution for a parliament of man, whose vast comitia 
must respect its senior senators, the Romans and the 
Greeks. The Greeks were not sectarians, and so they 
stand behind us all, uniting us and urging us to view 
our ends, refine our tastes, perfect our lives. The Roman 
writers too, whatever faults they had, were not sub- 
servient in aim: they rise in retrospect, reminding us 
to dignify creation and to pacify the world. 

JOHNSON 
TUFTS COLLEGE 


REVIEW 


Greek Revival Architecture in America: Being 
an Account of Important Trends in American 
Architecture and American Life prior to the War 
between the States, by Tatsor HaMLin, together 
with a list of articles on architecture in some Ameri- 
can periodicals prior to 1850 by Saran HULL 
JENKINS Simpson HAMLIN (1887-1930) and an in- 
troduction by Dean Leopotp ARrNaup of the School 


of Architecture, Columbia University. xi+439 

pages, frontispiece, 39 figures in text, 94 plates. 

Oxford University Press, New York 1944. $7.50. 

On the morrow of the American Revolution several 
courses lay open to architecture in the United States: 
to continue the provincial reflections of English 
baroque architecture (‘Palladian,’ ‘Georgian,’ ‘Adams,’ 
‘Regency’) which we know as ‘colonial’; to follow the 
Louis XVI version of the classical mode into the French 
Empire; or to strike out along a new path. 


For a generation the outcome lay in doubt. Suspicion 
and hatred of the British were by no means universal, 
and in such ports as Boston and Philadelphia, which 
speedily resumed commerce with England, were hardly 
felt until the War of 1812 brought conviction; the 
English forms were widely known; England was the 
principal source of copy books; and occasionally an 
English-trained master builder arrived in the young 
republic and introduced the latest novelties. Under 
these circumstances, colonial architecture survived and 
for a time prospered, and in the rich freehand of a 
McIntire or a Bulfinch might seem to be taking shape 
as a distinct, independent American style. 


Enthusiasm for France and France’s aid, and the 
benevolent influence of Franklin and Jefferson, assured 
French designers a hearing: L’Enfant, who designed 
Federal Hall in New York and laid out the formal plan 
of Washington, Hallet, second-place winner in the 
Capitol competition, Ramée, who drew a general a 
and individual buildings for Union College, Godefroy, 
who designed the Battle Monument and the Unitarian 
Church in Baltimore and the capitol grounds in Rich- 
mond, Joseph Mangin, who with McComb designed 
the City Hall of New York, his brother Charles 
Mangin, and Brunel. All were French and all showed 
remarkable adaptability and a striving for original—..e., 
American—character. But Franco-American relations 
did not survive the bloody excesses of the French 
Revolution and the ation” Sis attitude of the revo- 
lutionary government; by 1820 the emigrés had gone 
home or vanished into obscurity, and French influence 
ceased to be felt. 

It was individuals rather than the mass will whose 
decisions determined the course taken. Thomas Jefter- 
son had designed the Virginia state capitol, a Palladian 
cella behind a handsome Ionic porch, in 1789. His 
Palladian experiments at Monticello, Farmington, 
Montpelier, and Bremo were to do more than any other 
single force to create the large country mansion typical 
of Virginia and Maryland. In 1792 the United States 
of America announced a competition for the design of 
the national capitol. Jefferson insisted, and Washing- 
ton agreed, that they must look to Rome to find the 
dignity and grand scale worthy of the young republic, 
and Dr. Thornton’s Palladian design was chosen. Hallet 
won second place and was made Superintendent of Con- 
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struction. He was presently succeeded by the English- 
man Hadfield. 

Painful disputes ensued. In 1803, with Thornton’s 
exquisite exterior walls largely completed and the in- 
teriors hardly more than a maze of foundations and 
cross-purposes, the architects were dismissed and Latrobe 
was placed in charge. Latrobe brought order out of 
chaos, completed the House of Representatives and the 
Senate wing, tackled the problem of connecting the 
wings with the rotunda, and designed the much admired 
corn and tobacco orders. When the British burned the 
Capitol in 1814 the exterior walls were saved, but 
Latrobe was given a free hand in redesigning much 
of the interior.! 

Benjamin Henry Latrobe (1766-1820), an English- 
man, was the biggest single force in developing the 
new architecture. The antiquities of Athens, published 
in Stuart and Revett’s volumes, had escaped American 
notice until Latrobe focused Jefferson’s and the pub- 
lic’s attention in them; he commended the gaudy but 
widely admired Roman (sic) architecture of Baalbec, 
Palmyra and Spalato; but he conceded that churches, 
legislative chambers, courts of justice, theaters, and 
other meeting-places essential to contemporary society 
could not find suitable models in Greek temple archi- 
tecture. His solution was to derive facade, colonnade, 
attic, frieze, doors, windows and other decorative ele- 
ments as directly from the Greek as the requirements 
of the design permitted, and to use the Roman dome 
and vault where needed to roof large areas. The finest 
expressions of his art are his happiest weddings of 
Greek elements and Roman, as in the Bank of Penn- 


sylvania (1798), the Baltimore Cathedral (1806-1818), 


-and the Philadelphia waterworks. 


In an age when Greek and Latin were the basis of 
American schooling, and requirements that Greek and 
Latin be taught were being written into the charters 
of colleges springing up west of the Alleghenies, the 
proposal to line American streets with Greek facades 
fell on fertile soil. Stuart and Revett’s volumes were at 
last becoming known on this side of the Atlantic; the 
Elgin marbles had won an audience; and in The Build- 
ers’ Assistant, 1818-1821, John Haviland reproduced, 
for the first time in an American publication, delicate 
line engravings of the Greek orders. Desire, means, 
and suitable models were at hand. 

Although Mr. Hamlin calls Latrobe's Bank of Penn- 
sylvania (1798) the birth of Greek Revival architecture 
in America, and refers to the Greek Revival a number 
of other buildings built or designed before 1820, both 
in his foreword and in his text he uses 1820 and 1860 
as the limiting dates for this style. And while it is true 
that Latrobe laid the foundations, it remained for his 


1After him come Bulfinch, the architect of the Massachusetts 


and Connecticut capitols. The building was finally completed 
a half century later by Thomas U. Walter. 


pupils Mills and Strickland to give his doctrines wide 
diffusion and for the Greek Rebellion (and Byron's 
contagious admiration for it) to send across the country 
waves 5 of enthusiasm for Greek glory reborn. 

Robert Mills (1781-1855) and William Strickland 
(1787-1854) are landmark names not only for the 
Greek Revival; with their inventiveness, integrity of 
construction and maturity of taste they set = final 
standards of American architecture. Mills studied fire- 
proof construction and wrote on political and economic 
problems. He designed the Burlington County prison 
at Mt. Holly, New Jersey (1808), the Sansom Street 
Church, Philadelphia (1808), the Monumental Church, 
Richmond (1812), the Washington Monument in 
Baltimore (1815-1829) and the Washington Monu- 
ment in Washington (1854-1884), the Upper F 
Bridge over the Schuylkill, Philadelphia, the Schuylkil 
waterworks, the Treasury, Post Office (now Land 
Office) and Patent Office buildings in Washington, 
the Record Office and the Circular Church in Charles- 
ton and many buildings at Columbia and elsewhere in 
South Carolina, other churches, marine hospitals, cus- 
toms houses, private houses in Richmond, row houses 
in Philadelphia, and much besides. “His work is some- 
times over- -heavy, sometimes crude and almost stodgy 
in detail, but it is never finicky, it is never merel 
pretty, and it is all built to last for hundreds of 
years” (49). 

Strickland designed bridges, breakwaters and canals 
as well as buildings. He designed the magnificent 
Branch Bank of the United States, later the Customs 
House, Philadelphia (1819), the Naval Hospital, Phila- 
delphia (1827-1848), the Mint, Philadelphia (1829), 
the Athenaeum, Providence, the Mint, now a prison, 
New Orleans, the Philadelphia Exchange (1836), the 
Tennessee State Capitol, Nashville (c. 1850), Belmont, 
near Nashville (1850), and St. Mary’s Church, Nash- 
ville. His taste was sure and as compared with Mills’ 
his designs were more graceful; he was inventive and 
original; but as a consequence of his training as an 
engineer he was intent more on scale and correctness 
of construction than upon ornament. 

John Haviland (1792-1852) was another English- 
born and -trained architect, a designer of power and 
imagination. He had qualities which Latrobe and some 
other immigrant architects sorely lacked: tact and 
adaptability. He accepted American materials and 
American tastes, and treated his clients with grace and 
respect. He built up an enormous practice and had im- 
mense influence. His famous Philadelphia buildings, 
the First Presbyterian Church (1820), the Walnut 
Street Theater, Deaf and Dumb Asylum (1824), 
Franklin Institute (1826), the Philadelphia Arcade, 
and row houses of the 1830's, showed his simple good 
taste and his admiration for the Greek tradition.2 


2Not all his buildings followed classical styles; his revolu- 
tionary, and justly famous, Eastern State Penitentiary, Phila- 
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Thomas U. Walter (1804-1887) was a pupil of 
Strickland. He started his public career by building the 
County Prison, Philadelphia (Gothic, 1829) and the 
Debtor’s Prison, Philadelphia (Egyptian, 1831). In 
1833 he was appointed architect of Girard College; the 
result was a restrained and chaste masterpiece, the finest 
specimen of Greek Revival architecture, one of the 
loveliest buildings in America and worthy of many a 
Greek acropolis. He was also architect of the Wills 
Eye Hospital, Preston’s Retreat, the First Universalist 
Church, the Crown Street Synagogue and other build- 
ings in Philadelphia, and Hibernian Hall in Charleston. 
He was president of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects for many years. He is best known not for Girard 
College, but for his final work on the national Capitol, 
for which he completed the new Senate and House 
wings and the vast cast-iron dome (1855-1865). 


Another memorable Greek Revival building in Phila- 
delphia was Jefferson Medical College (1832), whose 
eect has not been identified. 


Thanks to the buildings of Latrobe, Mills, Strick- 
land, Haviland, and Walter, and others known and un- 
known, Philadelphia became and long remained the 
fountainhead of Greek Revival architecture in the 
United States. Other cities drew on this source each in 
its own fashion. 


Under the influence of MclIntire, Bulfinch, Asher 
Benjamin, Banner, and others, one might have ex- 
pected Boston to continue to prefer late colonial tradi- 
tions long after architects elsewhere had gone wholly 
over to the new style. Actually, as soon as Bulfinch 
had been called to the Capitol (1817), Alexander 
Parris, Solomon Willard, Ammi B. Young and Isaiah 
Rogers hastened to win the city over to the Greek 
Revival. Parris designed St. Paul’s Church, Tremont 
Street (1819), and Willard carved its Ionic capitals. 
Parris also did the Quincy market (1825) and the sur- 
rounding buildings. He was engineer as well as archi- 
tect, built the drydock in the Navy Yard, Boston, and 
from 1848 on was Civil Engineer at the Navy Yard, 
Portsmouth, designing the simple, lovely buildings 
which are the chief charm of the station. Willard s 
most famous architectural work is the Bunker Hill 
Monument (1825-1842); he is also known for the 
Boston branch of the Bank of the United States 
(1824), Suffolk County Courthouse in Boston, the 
Norfolk County Courthouse in Dedham, and the Town 
Hall and a school in Quincy. 


Young built the Customs House, Boston (1837- 
1847), the Vermont State House, Montpelier (1837) 
and the Courthouse, Worcester (1844). The Customs 


delphia (1821-1829) was Gothic, and his Halls of Justice 
(“Tombs”), New York (1836-1838) and his courthouse, 
Newark (1837) were Egyptian; Champollion’s decipherment 

hieroglyphics several years earlier had started a brief rage 
for the styles of the Nile Valley. 


House won him appointment as Supervising Architect 
of the Treasury Department (1852-1860), making him 
ipso facto the most influential architect of the time, as 
he himself designed many of the federal post offices 
(e. g., New Haven, 1855; Detroit, 1856) and customs 
houses necessitated in the fifties by the country’s tre- 
mendous growth of population and trade and its ir- 
resistible westward spread; and he held the power to 
veto the designs of others. 

Isaiah Rogers (1800-1869) was the greatest architect 
of the Boston school, and one of the most remarkable 
designers of the entire Greek Revival movement. His 
first important commission, the Tremont House, Boston 
(1828-1829), revolutionized hotel development. His 
Bangor House, Bangor, Maine (1832), his Astor 
House (1832-1836), the third Merchant’s Exchange 
(later Customs House, now incorporated in the Na- 
tional City Bank building), and the Middle Dutch 
Church on Lafayette Place, all in New York, his 
Suffolk Bank and Merchants’ Exchange in Boston, his 
Planters’ Hotel, Richmond, his St. Charles Hotel, New 
Orleans, and his Burnet House, Cincinnati, are among 
his landmarks. 

In 1820 most New York designers were busy build- 
ing the multitudes of narrow houses dictated by the 
unfortunately narrow lot sizes (20 ft. x 100 ft., 25 ft. x 
100 ft.) laid out by the city’s planners. Doric porticoes 
had no place on twenty-foot facades, but in their turn 
Greek details came to dominate the lovely interiors; 
later, the development of row housing (London Terrace, 
1832; Colonnade Row, 1836) with common facades 
afforded opportunities for exterior decorations derived 
from the classical. 

Of the architects who designed for New York public 
buildings in the Greek Revival manner, the first im- 
portant name is Martin Thompson, who built the 
Branch Bank of the United States on Wall Street 
(1822, its facade saved and now incorporated in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art), the second Merchants’ 
Exchange (“one of the most distinguished buildings 
of the period”), the Columbia Grammar School (1829), 
Sailors’ Snug Harbor on Staten Island, and_ possibly 
the Arsenal in Central Park. 

The greatest name in New York is that of Ithiel 
Town, who not only had been trained in the intel- 
lectual architectural tradition of New England, but also 
had invented the Town truss for bridges, which made 
him famous and wealthy and enabled him to travel 
and study in Europe and to gather the finest library of 
art and architecture in the country. Before he moved 
to New York he built the Connecticut State Capitol 
and stately residences in New Haven, and the Bowers 
House in Northampton. 

Opening his New York office in 1826, Town took 
Martin Thompson into partnership, first of a long 
series of associates. Town and Thompson are credited 
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with the famous Ascension Church on Canal Street 
(1827-1829). In 1829 Town took A. J. Davis into the 
firm; their Carmine Street Church and the French 
Protestant Church (Eglise du Saint Esprit, 1832-1834) 
were widely copied or adapted. Town and Davis are 
also credited with the Greek exterior of the Customs 
House, now the Sub-Treasury, New York. Outside of 
New York, they were responsible for state capitols in 
North Carolina, Indiana, and Illinois, Alumni Hall at 
Yale, Virginia Military Institute, a series of designs 
for the University of Michigan, the North Carolina 
Hospital for the Insane, and an almost endless list of 
other buildings. About 1832 Town took in still another 
partner, James H. Dakin. 


Another great New York name is Minard Lafever, 
whose books for draftsmen and carpenters, especially his 
imaginative The Beauties of Modern Architecture, 
1835, established him as a leader and spokesman of 
Greek Revival designers; though his influence may be 
recognized in the work of many other architects, the 
old St. James’s Church on James Street is the only 
Greek Revival building in New York attributed to him 
with some certainty. Forms clearly influenced by his 
books are widely found, especially in the South, and it 
appears that the standardized mouldings and trim made 
up and stocked by the planing mills were taken princi- 
pally from his engravings. For his superb Gothic Re- 
vival buildings in Brooklyn, Lafever won an entirely 
independent fame. 


Outside of the centers of progress, Philadelphia, Bos- 
ton, New York, Baltimore, and Washington, Greek Re- 
vival architecture was consciously admired and de- 
liberately adopted and constructed by carpenters become 
architects in response to the determination of their 
provincial clients and their own native good taste. ‘ The 
beautiful churches, the handsome courthouses, the wel- 
coming and dignified houses did not just happen—they 
were planned, and they were beautiful because some- 
one had so conceived them and seen that they were 
built according to his conception” (160). Each city 
has its traditions of master architects called in from the 
outside, each its lists of native sons trained to archi- 
tecture and of buildings attributed to them, and each 
its admirable public and private buildings for whom no 
architect can be named. We may mention the work of 
Elias Carter in Worcester, Isaac Damon at Amherst, 
Russell Warren and James Bucklin in Rhode Island, 
Ithiel Town in New Haven, the Longs in Baltimore, 
the Steigerwalts in the Piedmont region, William Jay 
in Savannah, the James Galliers and the Dakin brothers 
in New Orleans, Strickland’s pupil Gideon Shryock in 
Kentucky, and Strickland himself in Nashville. To 
record the rest would amount to transcribing a good 


portion of Mr.,Hamlin’s text. 


The Greek Revival died where it had been born, in 
Philadelphia; the latest building which can be called 


Greek Revival was the Ridgeway Branch of the Library 
Company, designed after 1870 by Addison Hutton. 

The young nation grew up in the warm afternoon 
light of Greece and Rome. This light tinted its paint- 
ing, colored its literature, heavily dyed its oratory, and 
for generations flooded its architecture. If these were 
superficial influences, matters of brief fancy or passing 
style, the subtler effect upon our grandparents’ lives 
cannot be lightly dismissed. The child who grew up 
among the unquestioning devotion of Leonidas, the 
frightful retributions exacted upon Sophocles’ and 
Euripides’ evil-doers, the bursting exaltation of the 
Parthenon and the rippling poetry of its frieze, the 
inflexible decision of Socrates, the ponderous tumult of 
Vergil, and the deceptive levity of Horace, matured 
within an invisible mould of dignity, pride, restraint, 
and tolerance. As a nation, we have since elected to 
acquire good taste in other ways. Perhaps we have out- 
grown the courtesies of Greece and Rome; perhaps in a 
world guided by radar, torpex, and atomic energy they 
cannot survive. But no one has come forward to replace 
them with better. While waiting for so happy a day, 
you will derive comfort, enlightenment, and the raw 
materials of contemplation from a careful reading of 
Mr. Hamlin’s fine book. 

JOTHAM JOHNSON 

ORAN, ALGERIA 
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